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position far in the interior, is too dry for agriculture except with the help
of irrigation, which is possible only in a few limited areas. Thus the area
available for agriculture is actually less than in the United States. Then,
too, Russia's location, far north and in the interior, makes the land only
about half as productive per acre as land in the United States. Better
cultivation might improve the situation somewhat, but in no country
where similar climatic conditions prevail is the yield per acre much higher
than in Russia. Yet in spite of its limited agricultural area and low pro-
ductivity per acre Soviet Russia supports four times as many farmers as
the United States. About 75 per cent of the population is agricultural.
Such great density of population, combined with the handicaps of high
latitude and extreme continentality, cause the yield of crops per man on
the farm in Russia to average only about one seventh or eighth as great
as in the United States. In other words, the geographic conditions are
such that for many generations the Russian agricultural population can
scarcely expect to be anything except extremely poor compared with the
United States or Western Europe.

II.  Land Forms.  The form of the land in Russia has helped to spread
a single type of culture far and wide.   In the great section between the
dense northern forests and the southern deserts the vast plain is easily
traversed.   From Moscow, where the old Russian Empire took its rise,
the plain stretches away in every direction.   To the north the level land
reaches a limit only in the Arctic Ocean, and to the south in the Black
Sea and the Caucasus Mountains.   Westward the Russian Empire never
reached any natural boundary, for before the form .of the land changes
appreciably, new languages and peoples are found and new conditions of
climate and vegetation.   Such conditions create an element of weakness.
When the old Empire began to crumble, these border regions at once
broke into little states such as Finland, the Baltic States, Poland, and
Ukraine.   The last became a part of the Soviet Republic, but the rest were
independent for a while.   The boundaries between them and the Soviet
Republic lie in the plain and are so indefinite that they are just the .sort
to make trouble.  This is one reason why it was easy for Soviet Russia to
invade Poland and to establish control over the three Baltic States in 1939.
Eastward the plain is only slightly interrupted by the low Ural Moun-
tains and extends thousands of miles to the plateaus of northern Siberia.
Its vast extent is one chief reason why the Russian Empire became so
huge.

III. Bodies of Water.  As we saw in the last chapter, Russia has always
been handicapped by her unfortunate relation to the oceans.   So far as
inland bodies of water are concerned, however, they have aided her ex-
pansion and are still a real help.  The navigable Volga is one of the unify-